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tain themselves in power against the subtle assaults of
individuals.

Hence in a stable government both the gregarious
and the individualistic nature of the governed units
must be regarded, and therefore both crowd-sentiment
and independent human reason must find their spheres of
action in the governing body, and each must be free from
the control of the other. They must possess co-ordinate
authority. Limited crowddom or limited monarchy
alone can possess stability, because only they correspond
to the twofold nature of man. It therefore follows that
the purpose of government is as much to protect the
individual from the tyranny of the crowd as to provide
that the tendency and aim of both legislation and ad-
ministration shall be in general harmony with the emo-
tional direction of the public, not indeed at this or that
moment, but over a reasonably extended period of time.

Nowadays there is no difficulty in providing a fit and
clear means of expression for popular emotion. The whole
system of elections, parties, and party organisations, has
been organised to that end. It has been carried far, but
perhaps not yet far enough. In former days (to confine
our attention to Great Britain) the House of Commons
did not even mainly consist of true representatives of the
public. Its members were to a large degree independent
of public opinion. Under such circumstances the House
of Commons could be a deliberative assembly. Inde-
pendent gentlemen, such as many members were in
former days, under a loose party system, fall naturally
into groups, and it was by negotiations between these
groups that majorities were built up or destroyed. But
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